STRICTURES 


ON  MR.  LEE’S  EXPOSITION  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SUGAR  DUTY, 


IX  BEHALF  OF  THE  COXMITTEE  APPOINTED  BT  THE 


F  RE  E-T  RADE  CONVENTION. 


No.  L 

As  exposition  of  Evidence,  in  relation  to  the  sugar  tax ,  lias  just  appeared > 
Milder  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention. 

The  subject  is  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and,  as  a 
part  of  a  system,  to  the  whole  country,  that  a  full  and  detailed  answer  to  the 
facts  and  reasonings  of  this  article,  which  is  now  put  forth  under  the  imposing 
title  of  evidence,  will  be  prepared. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  guard  against  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  may  be 
created  by  loose  statements,  false  inductions,  and  artful  suggestions,  a  hasty 
reply  will  be  offered  to  some  of  the  prominent  points  of  this  exposition  of  evi¬ 
dence. 

It  consists  of  two  descriptions  of  evidence:  1st,  Of  anonymous  newspaper 
publications;  and  2d,  Remarks  and  inferences  from  public  papers  or  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Lee  is  founded  chieiiy  upon  the  statements  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  appeared  last  summer  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  at  Boston. 

That  article  was  written  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  by  a 
West  India  sugar  planter ,  a  man  of  large,  but  unproductive  and  unprofitable 
estate  in  the  Islands;  but  a  man  whose  family  and  children  have  a  very 
large  and  valuable  interest  in  the  manufactures  of  the  north.  The  inquiry 
presented  itself,  what  was  the  personal  object  of  the  writer?  He  has  himself 
a  sugar  estate,  which  depends  on  the  price  of  sugar;  the  value  of  the  estate  is 
almost  lost  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  sugar  market.  The  article  is  actually 
sold  in  our  market  for  less  than  the  cost  of  making.  Does  the  writer  really 
sympathize  with  the  American  people  in  the  heavy  tax  which  they  pay?  Does 
he  wish  our  estates  reduced  to  the  distressed  and  ruined  condition  of  his  own? 
Does  he  wish  the  duty  repealed  in  order  to  lower  still  more  the  price  in  the 
market  where  he  sells  his  sugars?  In  fine,  is  it  not  apparent  that  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  removing  the  duty  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  the  foreign  sugars, 
either  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  that  part  of  the  price  which  the  duty  now 
covers,  or  to  create  a  larger  market  by  destroying  the  value  of  the  sugar  es¬ 
tates  in  this  country? 

This  exposition  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  that  article,  written  by  a 
man  whose  fortunes  are  embarked  in  a  foreign  country;  whose  heart  is  not  in 
his  own  country;  and  written,  no  doubt,  to  benefit  his  own  interests,  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  his  own  country. 

At  another  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  the  relation  and  the  connexion 
and  the  identity  of  this  exposition  oj  evidence  with  the  article  alluded  to. 

But  Mr.  Lee  has  exposed  the  secret  of  his  own  mind.  He  recommends  us 
"to  extend  the  culture  of  sugar  to  places  infinitely  better  adapted  to  it  than 
Louisiana.”  “We  are,”  he  says,  “placed  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  the  fi¬ 
nest  sugar  countries  in  the  world;  its  culture  could  be  increased  there  to  al- 


most  aiiy  extent!^  This  requires  no  commentary.  It  shows  that  these  advo^ 
ca^  of /ree^ad^piean  invariably  foreign  trade;  that  they  would  sacrifice 
any  interest,  nay,  all  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  to  the  advantage  of 
trading  with  a^foreign  country. 

What  does  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lee’s  exposition  tend  to,  but  to  show  that,  as 
sugar  may  be  made  cheaper  in  the  Islands,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  in  Louis¬ 
iana — all  the  capital  engaged  in  it  sunk — the  supply  of  this  country  made  to 
depend  upon  the  precarious  circumstances  of  those  colonies;  that  this  great 
field  of  black  labor  should  be  closed  up,  and  that  labor  thrown  back  upon 
other  staple  articles  of  the  South? 

Mr.  Lee  says  the  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Islands  is  in  a  very  depressed 
state,  and  it  is  known  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition-  But  is  it  the  object 
to  bring  ours  to  the  same  state?  Or  to  destroy  ours,  in  order  to  reanimate 
their  languid  and  lifeless  condition?  Or  is  it  the  hope  that  these  Islands  can 
long  continue  to  furnish  us  at  these  reduced  and  ruinous  prices? 

Mr.  Lee  h^s  published,  as  part  of  his  evidence,  that  sugar  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  Porto  Rico  cost  but  l£  cents  per  pound,  all  expenses  paid. 
But,  can  sugar  be  made  at  this  price  permanently?  Is  not  this  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  production  ? 

But  it  is  known  that  the  Porto  Rico  sugars  have  been  sold,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  for  half  of  this  price,  in  our  markets.  They  have  varied  from  65  to  85 
cents  a  hundred  weight,  after  paying  the  duties  and  charges — that  is  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent. 

This  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things;  the  culture  must  cease  or  the  price 
rise.  If  ours  can  be  destroyed,  theirs  may  be  resuscitated.  But  if  these  pri¬ 
ces  were  permanent,  could  the  islanders  continue  to  buy  of  us  as  much  and 
at  as  high  prices  as  they  do  now,  for  the  supply  of  their  plantations?  And 
would  they  continue  to  give  us  as  full  and  fair  prices  for  provisions  as  are 
given  on  the  Mississippi? 

But  is  it  desirable  to  destroy  so  much  capital,  and  to  sink  such  a  revenue, 
or  to  reduce  the  value  of  labor  to  such  a  standard,  or  to  throw  it  back  upon 
cotton  and  tobacco,  and  thereby  to  destroy  other  interests,  and,  to  a  great  and 
alarming  extent,  the  whole  value  of  that  species  of  property? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  and  personal  condition  of  slaves,  like 
that  of  every  other  portion  of  the  human  family,  must  depend  on  the  value  of 
their  labor. 

What  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  these  sugars?  The  British  Islands  are  se¬ 
cured  in  the  market  of  England  against  competition;  but  they  make  more  than 
she  consumes,  and  the  balance  must  seek  a  market  abroad,  where,  coming  in 
competition  with  other  sugars,  they  must  accommodate  their  prices  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  prices.  This  overplus,  which  constitutes  no  material  part  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  finds  our  sugars  selling  at  five  cents  in  New  Orleans.  If  they  bring 
their  sugars  into  market  they  must  sell  at  the  same  price;  but  of  this  five  cents 
they  must  pay  three  cents  duty  and  one  cent  for  charges,  and  they  get  one 
cent  for  the  article.  Now,  if  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  New  Orleans  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  50,000  hhds.  for  the  Western  country,  does, 
any  one  believe  that  they  would  sell  their  sugar  at  the  moderate  price  of  five 
cents,  or  if  the  duty  was  removed  they  would  sell  it  atone  cent;  and  doesany 
man  suppose  they  would  take  the  pork,  corn,  and  whiskey,  of  the  West,  in  ex  ¬ 
change;  and  can  any  one  imagine,  if  you  reduce  the  amount  and  value  of  that 
labor,  slaves  will  bear  as  good  a  price  as  if  they  were  well  employed? 

It  is  proposed  in  the  subsequent  numbers  further  to  expose  this  exposition 
of  evidence.  HAMBDEN. 


No.  II. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  newspaper  evidence.  The  next  is  an  elaborate  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  drawn  from  sources  equally  disinter¬ 
ested,  equally  authentic,  and  equally  entitled  to  authority.  It  affords  some 
evidence  of  his  spirit  of  candor  or  of  arithmetical  talent,  when  he  says, kk  If 


any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Mr.  Senator  Johnston’s  estimate  of  the  cost  oi 
sugar,  which  he  calls  3$  cents  affordiiiga profit  of  56 per  cent.”  &c.  “  The  state¬ 
ment  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  corroborates  [it]  in  some  measure, 
though  it  makes  the  profit  less.” 

Mr.  Johnston,  with  full  evidence  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  had 
maintained  that  the  profit  of  sugar  estates  varied  from  6  to  7y  and,  perhaps, 
sometimes  to  10  per  cent.  Now  Mr.  Lee  thinks,  from  the  same  data,  to  prove 
that  the  profit  is  56  per  cent.;  and  the  Evening  Post  is  introduced  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  Mr.  Johnston ,  though  not  to  the  whole  extent.  The  writer  44  having  (he 
says)  some  experience  in  sugar  plantations,”  states,  that  an  estate  of  $50,000 
in  Louisiana  will  produce  an  income,  free  of  all  expense,  of  $19,500,  which, 
he  adds,  is  39  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

If  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  the  recommendation  “to  extend  the  cul¬ 
ture  to  places  infinitely  better  adapted  to  sugar  than  Louisiana?”  Why  go 
to  those  favored  regions,  “the  finest  sugar  countries  in  the  world,  that  lie  so 
near  us?”  What  becomes  of  the  argument,  that  the  culture  of  sugar,  which 
is  here  proven  to  be  39  per  cent.,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  slaves? 

The  statement,  on  the  face  of  it,  bears  the  marks  of  the  greatest  ignorance, 
and  of  the  most  unblushing  effrontery.  Mr.  Lee,  who  is  incapable  of  design¬ 
edly  deceiving  the  public  by  false  testimony,  lias  been  himself  betrayed  by  the 
imposing  character  nf  the  article.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  is  totally 
destitute  of  truth. 

If  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  so  profitable,  would  there  be  any  want  of 
capital?  Would  the  cotton  planters  of  Louisiana  continue  to  toil  by  the  side 
of  the  rich  sugar  planter?  Such  a  profit  would  give  to  Louisiana,  in  five 
years,  a  capital  equal  to  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  is  too  gross  to  have  imposed  on  the  sound  understanding  of 
Mr.  Lee,  and  even  his  name  cannot  give  it  currency  or  credibility.  But  let 


us  examine  it: — 

1st  He  says  “500  acres  of  land,  at  $10,  -  -  $5,000 

2d.  The  crop  to  be  made  on  this  land,  -  22,500 

3d.  The  yearly  expenses,  -  3,000 

4th.  The  nett  profit,  -  -  -  -  -  19,500.” 


First,  then,  the  land:  Itisto  be  in  the  sugar  region,  cleared,  leveed ,  ditched , 
fenced,  &c.,  300  acres  in  cane,  and  the  rest  in  pasturage,  for  $10  an  acre  ! !  I 

This  is  adverted  to  as  an  evidence  of  that  experience  of  which  he  boasts, 
and  of  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  the  credit  due  to  his 
evidence. 

Farms  partly  cleared,  with  fair  proportions  of  good  and  bad  land,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  are  worth  from  $20  to 
#40  an  acre.  The  meadow  lands  on  the  Connecticut  river  are  worth  $100  an 
acre,  and  yet  the  cleared  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  estimated  at  $10.  This 
would  make  us  smile  if  it  did  not  provoke  contempt. 

2d.  The  crop  made  on  this  land  is  $22,500.  That  is  near  four  times  its  own 
value;  either  the  land  is  very  cheap  or  the  profit  enormous. 

The  statement  shows,  the  writer  does  not  understand  the  subject.  A  plan¬ 
tation  of  500  acres  would  have  only  12£  acres  front  on  the  river.  The  300 
acres  would  not  bear  planting  every  year,  and  the  ratoons  would  not  produce 
upon[an  average  more  than  half  the  quantity  stated.  In  fine,  the  land  could 
not  be  cleared,  ditched,  leveed,  and  fenced,  for  less  than  40  dollars  an  acre. 
But  who  would  wait  to  clear  the  land,  if  the  first  crop  would  pay  for  the  land 
four  times  over.  The  land  could  not  be  made  ready  for  sugar  under  five 
years. 

Again:  this  $22,500  is  to  be  made  by  60  hands,  that  are  to  be  purchased  at 
$300;  that  is,  $18,000  of  capital  in  the  labor,  will  make  $22,500  of  revenue. 
This  gives  6|  hogsheads  to  the  hand,  and  416  gallons  molasses.  That  is,  in 
short,  that  each  hand  makes  $375  a  year,  which  is  $75  more  than  the  cost  es¬ 
timated  by  him. 

_  3dly.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  $3000.  This  would  shew  that 
the  expenses  ot  making  sugar  are  much  less  than  of  cotton.  That  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  one  is  one-seventh  and  the  latter  one-third  of  the  product. 
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Mr.  Johnston  has  stated  it  correctly,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
and  from  the  most  undoubted  evidence,  that  the  expenses  are  equal  to  half  the 
product.  The  whole  article  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism,  and,  whether 
it  is  the  work  of  ignorance  or  design — whether  it  was  intended  honestly  to 
instruct  the  people  or  wickedly  to  pervert  the  truth,  and  prejudice  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  it  can  only  be  regretted,  that  such  a  gross  piece  of  folly  or  wicked¬ 
ness  should  have  made  one  dupe;  or  that  Mr.  Lee,  a  man  of  known  discern¬ 
ment,  acting  in  behalf  of  a  most  able  and  intelligent  committee,  appointed  by 
a  numerous  and  respectable  convention  of  the  people,  should  have  laid  this 
impotent  imposture  before  the  country  as  evidence  of  the  Sugar  tax. 

The  writer  having  shown  that  $5,000  worth  of  land  would  make  near  four 
times  its  own  value,  and  that  sixty  slaves  that  cost  (he  says)  $18,000,  can 
make  $4,500  a  year  more  than  their  value — and  that  an  estate  in  Louisiana 
will  yield  39  per  cent.,  the  inference  is  very  easy  and  natural,  that  they  could 
dispense  with  half  the  profit  and  still  do  a  good  business,  and,  therefore,  the 
duty  could  be  dispensed  with. 

But  there  is  one  reflection  growing  out  of  this  item  of  expense,  which,  if 
true,  it  is  important  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lee  and  the  committee. 

If  the  expenses  of  making  sugar  are  only  one-seventh  of  the  crop,  and  the 
crop  of  Louisiana  only  75,000  hhds.,  equal  to  $3,750,000,  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  expenses  are  only  $534,000.  Now  we  know  that  three-fourths  of  this 
expense  is  for  overseer,  pork,  corn,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  &c.  articles  not  pay¬ 
ing  duties,  that  would  leave  only  $134,000  for  articles  paying  duties.  Now, 
suppose  but  half  the  price  to  be  in  duties,  the  sugar-planting  interest  of  Louisiana 
will  pay  $67,000  under  the  tariff,  to  the  support  of  Government  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  domestic  industry.  But  to  resume. 

The  article  proceeds  to  state  that,  at  the  reduced  price  of  three  cents  a 
pound,  the  capital  will  yield  twenty- four  per  cent,  without  counting  the  in¬ 
crease  of  negroes  and  the  improvement  of  the  land;  and  then  he  adds,  44  we 
are  told  that  the  sugar  crop  is  precarious  on  account  of  the  climate,”  and  that 
the  consumer  is  asked  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  crops.  The  inconsistency 
and  folly  of  this  is  seen  by  the  statement  of  it. 

But  what  may  well  excite  surprise  is,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Lee’s  intelligence 
anil  integrity  of  character  should  have  concluded  the  article  by  stating,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  that  44  this  well-written  communication  sustains  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  sugar  duty  on  the  consumers.” 

HAMBDEN. 


No.  IIL 

Mr.  Lee  has  put  forth  such  strange  errors  and  absurdities,  that  it  requires 
all  our  charity  to  believe  that  they  may  be  imputed  to  ignorance  and  not  de¬ 
sign.  He  has  published  in  his  Exposition  as  part  of  his  evidence ,  a  statement 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  totally  at  variance  with  the  former  state¬ 
ments,  on  which  a  commentary  has  been  offered. 

We  have  been  just  informed  that  a  hand  that  cost  $300  could  make  $375  a 
year.  But  this  now  appears  quite  erroneous — that  a  hand  may  make,  at  $8  50 
per  cwt.  $682,  and  that  less  than  10,000  hands  can  make  all  the  sugar  now 
made  in  the  United  States.  That  85  acres  of  land  will  produce  140  hhils.  and 
that  17  hands  can  make  near  $12,000. 

If  Mr.  Lee  has  been  deceived  by  these  statements  they  have  misled  no  one 
else,  and  the  evidence  he  has  with  commendable  diligence  collected,  shows 
his  easy  credulity. 

The  article  proceeds:  44  And  the  present  time  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly 
favorable  time  for  commencing  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  as  the  price  of  sugar 
is  now  depressed  below  its  natural  value ,  or  the  expense  of  producing  it  in 
the  usual  places  of  its  growth,  and  therefore  the  present  low  rates  can  only  be 
temporary,  and  the  price  will  rise,  nearly  as  fast  as  the  duty  is  reduced,  sup- 

Eosing  the  reduction  to  be  prospective  in  its  effect,  and  consequently,  would 
e  very  little  felt,  if  any,  by  the  planter.  So  far  then  as  the  planter  is  con- 
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cerned,  it  would  be  decidedly  for  his  interest  that  the  duty  should  be  re¬ 
duced/’ 

This  is  gravely  put  forth  to  the  American  People. 

That  it  is  a  peculiarly  favorable  time,  as  the  foreign  sugars  are  greatly  de¬ 
pressed,  even  below  the  actual  cost  of  production,  to  begin  the  reduction  of 
auty$  and  this  reduction  being  made  prospective,  will  be  decidedly  for  the 
interest  of  the  planter,  because,  forsooth,  the  price  will  rise  as  fast  as  the  duty 
falls!!! 

Now  it  w'ould  seem  that  the  best  time  to  reduce  duties  for  the  planter  would 
be  when  the  article  is  high.  That  the  most  unfavorable  time  would  be  when 
the  price  was  low,  because  the  natural  tendency  would  be  to  fall  to  the  lowest 
market  price.  And  if  the  price  is  to  rise  upon  removing  the  dutv,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  see  how  the  People,  the  consumers,  can  be  benefitted.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  after  a  certain  time,  such  would  be  the  fact:  after  our  planters  are 
broken  down  by  low  prices,  the  foreigners  would  regain  the  market,  the  price 
wTould  rise,  and  the  only  difference  w  ould  be,  that  the  portion  which  now  goes 
as  revenue  to  the  Government,  or  as  protection  to  the  planter,  would  goto 
the  importer  of  the  foreign  sugar— -for  ivhose  benefit  the  article  ivas  written  and 
published.  It  w  ill  be  difficult  to  make  the  People  understand  what  they  are 
to  gain,  if  reduction  of  duties,  w  hile  it  diminishes  revenue,  does  not  reduce 
the  price — and,  if  it  upholds  the  price,  what  the  country  w  ill  obtain  by  the 
change. 

It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  obtuseness  of  the  People  of  Louisiana, 
that  they  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  their  interest,  now  that  sugars  are  very 
low,  to  reduce  the  duty  in  the  expectation  that  the  price  will  rise  hereafter: 
or  the  difference  to  the  consumer  between  paying  the  same  amount,  w  hether 
it  is  called  tax  or  price. 

Itis  most  obvious,  that  these  extraordinary  facts,  and  this  luminous  argument, 
are  the  production  of  men  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.  That  they  have 
imposed  upon  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  has  imposed  them  upon  the 
committee,  under  wrhose  authority  they  have  been  published — which  has  ren¬ 
dered  their  exposure  a  matter  of  duty.  They  greatly  mistake  who  believe 
that  facts  may  be  too  gross,  and  argument  too  absurd,  to  deceive  or  mislead, 
and  therefore  deserve  no  answer. 

Having  stated  the  disinterested  sources  from  which  Mr-  Lee  has  obtained 
his  information,  and  the  character  of  the  evidence  he  has  produced,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  his  own  exposition. 

Mr.  Lee  has  labored,  at  the  close  of  his  article,  to  prove  that  protection 
is  prohibition — and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that,  as  sugar  is  protected,  the 
duty  must  be  prohibitory,  notwithstanding  we  import  55,000  hhds,  which  is 
sold  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  we  should  import  as  much  more  if  neces¬ 
sary.  His  logic  is  equal  to  his  figures.  He  says,  “  The  duty,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  prohibitory:  if  it  fall  short  of  this,  the  foreign  article  will  drive  the  do¬ 
mestic  produce  from  the  market*!’  “The  duty  must  rise  to  the  point  of  pro¬ 
hibition  to  be  protective” — “protection  then  means  prohibition.” 

The  law  neither  forbids  or  interdicts  the  introduction  of  sugar,  and,  in  ef¬ 
fect  it  is  not  excluded;  and  therefore, in  that  sense,  it  is  not  prohibitory. 

The  operation  of  the  law'  merely  gives  a  preference  to  our  owrn  productions 
and  substitutes  that  to  the  foreign;  if  this  is  prohibition,  then,  to  that  extent, 
protection  is  prohibition — and  thus  every  thing  made  in  this  country  is  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

The  tariff  intended  to  give  the  preference  to  our  productions  over  those  of 
foreign  countries,  and  is  aptly  called  the  American  System. 

But  what  is  gained  by  this  philologic  argument,  except  to  prove  that  the 
protective  system  is  a  prohibitive  system? — a  mere  display  of  words,  without  a 
clear  and  distinct  preception  of  their  import. 

There  is  a  virtual  and  actual  prohibition,  although  no  formal  interdict, 
against  wheat,  flour,  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Prohibition  in  this  sense  does 
not  necessarily  depend  on  the  amount  of  dutv,  but  upon  the  relative  state  of 
prices.  Ifthe  price  of  sugar  abroad  is  above  live  cents,  that  is  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  planters— no  duty  would  be  necessary,  yet  sugar  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited. 
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If  the  present  duty  was  reduced  to  two  cents,  or  even  one  cent,  and  our 
sugar  was  not  diriven  out  of  the  market,  the  duty  would  still  be  prohibitive 
against  the  foreign,  and  there  is  no  way  to  escape  this  monster,  prohibition,  but 
to  open  our  ports  to  free  trade,  and  then  we  should  not  escape  it,  unless  we 
consent  to  give,  in  all  cases,  a  preference  to  foreign  productions. 

HAMBDEN. 


No.  IV. 

Let  us  proceed  with  Mr.  Lee’s  exposition.  The  protective  system  embra¬ 
ces  most  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  yet  sugar  has  been  singled  out 
for  pursuit.  It  nas  been  defended  heretofore  as  a  part  of  a  system,  not  as  an 
isolated  interest.  Every  particular  interest  is  necessarily  the  interest  rela¬ 
tively  of  a  few,  but  it  is  the  union  of  all  that  comprise  the  system;  that  em¬ 
braces  every  branch  of  industry-— that  constitutes  the  interest  of  the  many. 

Mr.  Lee  says,  “  both  from  its  magnitude ,  and  the  small  number  who  enjoy 
its  benefits,  there  is  no  feature  of  the  protecting  system  which  exhibits  its  op¬ 
pressiveness  or  gross  inequality  more  strikingly  than  the  tax  on  sugar.”  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Lee  to  distinguish  this  in  principle,  from 
any  other  article,  or  to  show  how  it  differs  from  any  of  the  larger  interests  of 
iron,  cottons,  leather,  salt,  or  spirits,  &c.  It  is  a  necessary  of  life — it  is  pure¬ 
ly  agricultural — it  is  of  great  and  growing  value,  giving  employment  to  a  large 
quantity  of  land  and  labor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous,  or  better  calculated  to  deceive,  than  this 
statement,  which,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  been  addressed  to 
the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 

“  Here,  then,  says  he,  is  a/aamn  a  necessary  of  life  of  more  than  four  millions 
per  annum,  levied  on  thirteen  millions  of  people,  for  the  protection  of  less 
than  five  hundred  individuals.”  u  A  tax  of  four  millions!!!”  He  says  the 
whole  protecting  duty  on  sugar  is  $3,900,000,  but  it  happens  that  $1,600,000 
goes  into  the  treasury  as  revenue.  “  But  $2,250,000,  he  says  goes  into  the 
private  pockets  of  a  few  wealty  planters  of  Louisiana,  as  protection. 

Let  us  examine  this. 

They  make,  he  computes,  75,000  hhds.,  which,  at  $50,  will  make  $3,750,000, 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  of  protection — less  than  the  tax.  But,  of  this, 
the  necessary  expenses  are,  at  3  cents  a  pound,  $2,250,000,  leaving  $1,500,000 
as  the  profit  or  interest  on  the  capital.  The  $2,250,000  is  the  price  paid  for 
provisions,  clothing,  and  various  articles  of  expenditure  on  the  plantations 
furnished  by  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  It  is  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  several  States  to  the  production  of  sugar.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  enters 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  It  is  made  on  the  soil  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  but  the  labor  has  been  purchased  in  the  South,  and  every  thing  that 
enters  into  it  procured  from  other  States;  the  cultivators  make  merely  a  mo¬ 
derate  profit  on  their  capital,  and  a  reasonable  reward  for  their  care  and 
labor,  while  all  the  other  contributors  receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  por¬ 
tions  which  they  furnish;  and  the  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  divided 
among  all,  and  if  there  are  any  who  do  not  participate,  they  probably  derive 
a  similar  benefit  from  some  other  protected  interest.  Now  what  has  become 
of  this  mighty  tax  of  four  millions  in  the  pockets  of  less  than  five  hundred 
individuals  in  Louisiana?  Provisions  and  clothing,  &c.  are  furnished  to  the 
producer  of  sugar  from  the  North  and  West,  as  cotton  is  furnished  by  the 
South  to  the  factories  of  the  North. 

Louisiana  makes  75,000  hhds.,  but  she  gives  40,000  of  these  to  other  States 
in  exchange  for  their  productions,  to  procure  the  means  of  making  the  sugar — 
she  has  35,000  hhds.  for  her  own  part  of  the  contribution  in  land,  labor,  and 
superintendence.  The  price  of  the  sugar  is  the  exchangeable  value,  and  is 
regulated  by  the  relative  state  of  prices:  a  pound  of  pork  is  worth  a  pound  of 
sugar;  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  plough-horse  is  worth  a  hogshead;  a  barrel  ot  flour 
is  100  lbs.  of  sugar;  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  pair  of  shoes  is  20  lbs.  of  sugar. 
The  People  of  the  West  understand  that  every  thing,  even  the  wood  that  en¬ 
cumbers  the  ground,  can  be  exchanged  at  fair  prices,  at  their  doors,  for  sugar: 
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and  what  article  is  made  at  the  North,  that  does  not,  more  or  less,  enter  into 
consumption,  in  the  process  of  making  sugar? 

Tt  is  said  that  this  is  a  local  concern,  interesting  only  to  Louisiana.  The 
slaves  are  taken,  as  before  mentioned,  from  cotton  and  tobacco;  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Southern  States. 

The  provisions  and  animals  come  from  the  Western  States. 

The  clothing  from  the  North. 

The  engines,  machinery,  &c.  come  from  the  different  foundries  in  the 
United  States — -principally  from  the  West. 

One-third  of  the  capital  comes  from  the  South — and  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  production  goes  either  in  sugar  or  monev  to  the  other  States,  as 
their  portion  of  the  contribution  in  making  it — the  remaining  two-fifths 
being  the  profit  on  the  capital. 

There  are  required  725  mills  for  grinding,  as  many  sets  of  kettles,  &c. 
There  are  now  about  100  steam  engines — there  will  be  required  in  addition 
upwards  of  600  steam  engines. 

These  plantations  require  also  a  large  amount  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  carts, 
wagons,  ploughs,  tools,  iron,  &c. 

The  present  consumption  for  the  slaves,  is  35,000  barrels  of  pork; 

Which  will  be  increased  in  1835  to,  say  60,000. 

They  purchase  now  about  500,000  barrels  of  corn. 

Each  mill,  with  steam  engines,  kettles,  &c.  will  cost  $5,000. 

There  are  employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  (independent  of  the  cotton 
estates)  22,000  horses, — value  $1,500,000.  These  are  to  be  renewed  every 
five  years,  or  it  will  require  $200,000  a  year  to  supply  the  market.  There 
were  purchased  in  1827-8,  2,500  horses — in  1828-9,  2,800 — in  1829-30,  3,000 
horses. 

50,000  hhds.  of  sugar  are  transported  up  the  Mississippi  in  steamboats,  for 
the  supply  of  the  Western  States,  who  obtain  it  in  exchange  for  their  produc¬ 
tions.  Here,  then,  there  is  an  internal  trade  of  five  millions,  created  in  the 
Western  States. 

The  remainder  of  the  sugar  is  transported  coastwise  by  our  vessels,  to  the 
North,  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade  with  that  quarter,  as  well  as  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations. 

Thus  every  interest  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  connects  itself  intimately  with  this  object. 

The  sugar  is  indeed  made  in  Louisiana,  but  a  portion  of  the  money  on 
which  the  establishments  are  founded,  the  whole  of  the  labor  by  which  it  is 
produced,  the  chief  supply  of  food,  and  the  entire  amount  of  clothing,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  article,  are  furnished  from  different  States. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  say  who  produces  the  sugar,  as  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  slaves  produce  the  crop:  all  the  branches  of  industry  work  together,  to 
the  common  end,  as  all  the  parts  of  each  branch  co-operate  to  its  particular 
object. 

In  the  separation  of  employments  that  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  society, 
there  arises  a  complicated  system  of  connexion  and  dependence,  in  which  all 
the  parts  unite  to  produce  a  result,  in  which  the  whole  power  combined  de¬ 
pends  on  the  mutually  connected  members.  It  is  clear  that  all,  therefore, 
as  to  every  practical  effect — that  labor,  wheresoever,  and  in  whatever  form  it 
contributes  to  the  production  of  sugar,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  combined 
operation,  and  equally  serves  to  increase  the  amount  and  value  of  the  article, 
and  to  add  to  the  general  mass  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Lee  says  there  is  a  tax  of  $4,000,000,  and  yet  he  says  the  production  of 
Louisiana  is  75,000  hhds.,  which,  at  the  present  price,  is  $3,750,000,  less  than 
the  amount  at  which  he  fixes  the  tax. 

But  suppose  we  imported  this  sugar  at  3|  cents,  it  would  then  cost 
$2,625,000 — then  the  tax  would  be  $1,135,000:  divided  among  13,000,000 
then  the  question  recurs:  Is  it  better  to  make  this  sugar  on  our  own  lands 
vvith  our  own  labor,  and  our  own  provisions  and  clothing,  than  to  buy  it  from 
foreign  countries,  by  exchanging  other  productions  foritr 

Is  it  best  for  the  People  of  the  West  to  exchange  their  productions  in  New 
Orleans,  or  in  Porto  Rico,  St.  Croix,  or  Cuba? 
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The  slaves  are  carried  from  the  South  to  be  fed  by  the  West,  and  is  there' 
fore  a  new  market.  The  islands  are  already  supplied,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  take  from  us.  Many  of  the  articles  could  not  go  to  the  Islands — such  as 
corn,  whiskey,  steam  mills,  and  engines,  and  kettles,  oxen,  horses,  &c. 

The  market  would  not  be  as  equal,  regular,  and  safe;  the  prices  would  not 
be  as  good.  The  exchange  could  not  be  made  by  the  People,  as  it  is  now 
done  on  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  probable  they  would  lose  more  in  price  of  provisions  than  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

That  question  is  submitted,  with  confidence,  to  the  People  of  the  West. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  resembles  a  great  joint  stock  compa¬ 
ny,  in  which  one  party  furnishes  the  land,  another  the  labor,  another  provi¬ 
sions  and  clothing,  another  the  fixtures  and  machinery,  and  each  party  takes 
back  of  what  is  made  according  to  what  they  put  in,  either  in  sugar  in  kind,  or 
in  money,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  the  pound. 

It  will  be  as  difficult  for  Mr.  Lee  to  persuade  the  People  of  the  West  that 
they  are  greatly  oppressed  by  this  tax,  as  to  convince  the  People  of  Louisiana 
that  500  individuals  receive  the  $4,000,000  of  tax.  HAMBDEN. 


No.  V. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  crop  of  1828  amounted  to  hhds.  87,965 

Importation  for  the  year  1829,  -  47,954 


For  the  consumption  of  1829,  -  135,19 

That  the  consumption  of  1831  would,  probably,  reach  to  -  150,000 

1835,  -  175,000 

1840,  -  200,000 

1855,  -  300,000 

Annual  consumption  of  molasses  about  sixteen  millions  of  gallons. 

88,000  hhds.  will  require,  at  four  hhds.  each,  -  effective  hands,  22,000 
150,000  --------  37,500 

200,000  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  50,000 

300,000  --------  75,000 


Mr.  Lee  states,  that  there  were,  in  1829,  691  established  plantations;  of 
these,  he  says,  314  plantations  produce  81  thousand  hogsheads— which  is  equal 
to  260  hhds.  each.  These  plantations  are  in  a  rapidly  improving  state,  and 
will  very  soon  average  that  quantity,  which  will  give  the  supply  required  for 
1835.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  progress  of  it  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  continual  agitation  of  the  question,  that  the  demand  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  supplied  in  1835  or  ’36.  It  appears,  also,  that  there  are  484  plan¬ 
tations  which  average  about  200  hhds. ;  that  an  average  of  200  hhds.  on  the 
whole  number,  will  give  nearly  the  supply  required  at  this  time. 

That  an  average  of  300  hhds.  will  furnish  the  supply  for  1840. 

These  estates  will  require  28,000  effectives  more,  equal  to  40,000  young 
and  old,  that  will  be  changed  from  the  Southern  States,  from  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco, to  sugar  on  the  Mississippi,  and  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  consumers 
of  the  western  produce,  and  northern  manufactures.  The  present  number  of 
hands  expends  yearly  $2,250,000,  upon  these  different  objects,  which  will  grad¬ 
ually  increase  until  it  reaches  to  five  or  six  millions,  in  1840;  or,  what  will  be 
more  easily  understood,  six  millions  of  dollars  will  be  exchanged  yearly  in 
sugar  in  Louisiana,  for  the  necessary  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  utensils,  ani¬ 
mals,  &c. 

Now,  is  it  not  apparent,  that,  if  you  compel  these  planters  to  make  these 
articles  for  themselves,  and  force  them  to  a  rigid  economy,  that  this  market 
will  be  cut  off? 

This  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  immense  demand  of  steam  engines, 
steam  mills,  kettles,  &c.,  which  will  require  a  renewal  every  ten  years. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  the  market  is  supplied,  the  competion  will  bring 
the  price  to  four  cents;  while  it  is  quite  probable,  and  Mr.  Lee  would  flatter 
us  into  the  belief,  that  foreign  sugars  would  rise  to  that  price,  if  the  duty  was 
now  reduced. 

But,  Mr.  Lee,  instead  ofrejoicingatthis  scene  of  activity,  industry,  and  en¬ 
terprise,  which  this  perpetual  exchange  and  interchange  produces,  gloomily 
forebodes,  in  ten  years,  an  annual  tax  of  nine  millions. 

The  consumption  of  1831 — 150,000  hhds.,  at  $5.00,  -  $7,500,000 

16  million  gallons  of  molasses,  at  20  cts.  -  3,200,000 


$10,700,000 


Consumption  of  1835 — 175,000  hhds.  -  $8,750,000 

Molasses,  the  same,  -  -  3,200,000 

And  increasing  annually,  at  the  rate  ot’4  per  cent.  -  -  $11,950,000 

This  will  show  how  important  a  branch  of  agricultural  labor  this  is,  and 
what  a  large  ratio  it  bears  to  the  whole  planting  labor  of  the  country.  It 
constitutes  one-fourth  in  amount  of  the  black  labor  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Lee  is  wanting,  either  in  care  or  in  candor,  when  he  says  it  is  maintain¬ 
ed  that  “the  additional  supply  of  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana,  since  1816,  is  the 
cause  of  the  fall  in  price,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.”  Now,  Mr.  Lee  might  be 
challenged  to  find  any  authority  for  such  a  ridiculous  proposition.  No  such 
proposition  has  been  maintained. 

It  is  known  that  great  causes,  not  necessary  t9  enumerate,  have  produced  a 
great  and  rapid  decline  of  prices  in  everything,  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  known  that  the  supply  of  sugar  exceeds  the  demand;  that  the  price 
has  fallen  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Certainly,  it  would  have  been 
some  relief  to  the  glutted  market  of  Europe,  to  have  had  an  additional  market 
here  for  90,000  hogsheads.  What  effect  that  would  have  produced  upon  pri¬ 
ces,  no  one  can  calculate.  It  would  then  depend  upon  the  amount  ot  excess 
in  market.  But,  suppose  the  supply  equal  to  the  consumption,  and  the  90,000 
hhds.  of  Louisiana  excess  every  year:  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  excess  of 
supply  would  in  a  few  years  increase  to  an  immense  amount  over  the  demand, 
and  that  the  price  wrould  fall  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  production?  Is  it 
not  apparent  that  the  90,000  hhds.  here  increases  the  stock  on  hand  in  Europe 
to  that  extent?  In  consequence  of  this  deranged  state  of  the  markets,  sugars 
from  the  islands  are  sacrificed  at  any  price — half  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Lee  says,  “  the  market  price  depends  on  the  proportion  of  supply  and 
demand,  ”  and  yet  he  will  make  no  allowance  for  a  quantity  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale  between  supply  and  demand  in  any  market  of  Europe. 

He  says,  “  at  this  moment  it  is  extremely  depressed,  and  probably  below 
the  cost  of  production,  allowing  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  capital,  ”  and 
this  is  attributable  to  excess  of  supply;  ana  yet  our  90,000  hhds.  which  does 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  excess,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  no  effect,  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  w  hole  consumption. 

But,  if  there  is  no  reason  in  this,  what  consistency  is  there  in  Mr.  Lee’s  evi¬ 
dence,  when  he  has  himself  maintained,  that,  upon  the  reduction  of  duties,  the 
price  will  rise.  How  can  it  rise,  if  our  market  has  no  effect  upon  the  general 
market  of  Europe? 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  if  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  must  considerably  diminish  in  the  islands — that,  as  this  takes  place,  pri  ¬ 
ces  will  gradually  revive,  and  while  this  process  is  going  on,  we  are  supply¬ 
ing  our  own  consumption,  and  will  gradually  bring  dowm,  by  competition,  the 
price  to  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  produced? 

Mr.  Lee  has  made  a  great  display  of  figures  to  show  the  consumption  of  su¬ 
gar  in  the  world.  W'hat  has  that  to  do  with  the  question?  The  world  con¬ 
sumes  twro  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  and  therefore  the  production  of  Louis¬ 
iana  bears  no  proportion  to  the  whole.  Now  wrhat  proportion  does  England 
and  her  colonies  bear,  in  consumption  or  production,  to  this  estimate,  and  what 
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proportion  does  Cuba  bear?  And  yet  it  may  be  argued  they  also  have  no  effect 
upon  the  general  market. 

Mr.  Lee  has  misconceived  and  misstated  the  whole  affair.  The  power  of 
his  numbers  is  about  equal  to  the  force  of  his  logic. 

He  says  the  consumption  of  England  is  400,000  hhds.,  France  200,000,  and 
the  United  States,  150,000,  making  -  750,000 

Then  he  says  he  will  call  the  rest  of  Europe  ...  500,000 


This  is  an  admirable  guess,  and  makes  -  1,250,000 

Then  he  estimates  the  rest  of  this  Continent  and  Islands,  all  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  sugar  region,  ------  150,000 


Making  hhds.  1,400,000 

Then  Mr.  Lee  adds,  “To  this  is  to  be  added  the  consumption  of  those 
countries  and  islands  to  which  we  can  and  do  freely  resort  for  supplies ,  mak¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  2,000,000  hhds.” 

And  Mr.  Lee  might  have  gone  with  equal  propriety  to  China  and  the  moon 
for  the  consumption  of  sugar.  He  puts  down  to  the  consumption  600,000  hhds. 
in  the  countries  and  Islands  of  Asia;  which  are  no  part  of  our  market,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  system.  Sugars  are  imported  from  them  into  Eu¬ 
rope  to  add  to  the  supply,  and  increase  the  excess.  He  could,  with  equal 
truth,  add  the  consumption  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  British  Colonies. 

It  would  have  been  just,  if  Mr.  Lee  had  understood  the  use  of  his  figures, 
to  have  deducted  from  the  consumption  of  Europe  the  amount  received  from 
the  East,  instead  of  adding  600,000  hhds.  Let  us  pursue  it. 

The  United  States  consume,  he  says,  150,000  hhds.,  but  then  there  is  a 
market  for  only  55,000  hhds. 

The  rest  of  this  Continent  and  Islands,  by  another  guess,  is  put  down  at 
150,000  hhds.  more.  The  whole  of  these  countries  lying  in  the  finest  sugar 
regions,  do  not  enter  into,  or  interfere,  in  any  way,  with,  the  European  mar¬ 
ket. 

France  consumes  200,000  hhds.,  but  then  she  supplies  herself,  and  does  not 
disturb  the  market. 

England  consumes  400,000  hhds.  but  then  she  is  supplied  abundantly  by  her 
Colonies,  who  have  a  large  supply  that  goes  to  the  Continent. 

There  remains  then  only  the  marke  t  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  is  estimated^ 
by  Mr.  Lee,  at  500,000  hhds.;  this,  with  the  55,000  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
market  for  all  the  surplus  sugar  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Now,  after  magnifying  enormously  the  consumption  of  sugar,  so  as  to  con¬ 
found  the  ignorant  with  the  multiplicity  of  figures,  he  candidly  acknowledges 
that  “  The  production  must  be  somewhat  greater,  at  this  moment,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  accumulation  of  stock ,  for  some  years  past. 99  Now,  there  is  a 
market  of  550,000  hhds.  and  no  more;  but  there  is  somewhat  more  sugar  to 
supply  than  the  market  demands.  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that  our  90,000  hhds. 
does  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  demand?  and  must  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
oft*  the  supply  of  that  quantity  from  the  Islands,  and  which,  of  course,  throws  it 
upon  the  other  markets?  Will  not  this  quantity  essentially  change  the  markets, 
by  creating  an  accumulation?  This  stock  on  hand  accounts  for  the  low  and 
ruinous  prices  at  which  they  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  sugar.  It  is  now  truly 
the  most  depressed  interest,  and  in  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Lee  would  counsel 
us  to  take  oft  our  duties — open  our  markets — enter  fairly  into  this  ruinous  com  - 
petition — make  ourselves  quite  as  miserable  as  they  are.  Our  lands  would 
sink  to  nothing,  our  slaves  become  a  burthen,  our  capital  and  credit  gone,  our 
fortunes  ruined,  our  hopes  blasted;  and  then  we  are  assured  the  prices  will 
certainly  rise,  and  the  W estern  People  are  told  they  will  find  a  much  larger 
and  better  market  for  their  productions  among  the  ruined  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Admitting  the  consumption  of  sugar  to  be  two  millions  of  hhds.,  yet,  if  the 
production  every  year  exceeds  it  by  100,000  hhds.,  that  surplus  wilL effect  the 
price  of  the  whole,  and  will  every  year  increase  the  stock,  and  every  year  di¬ 
minish  the  price,  until  over  production  destroys  the  value  by  reducing  it  below 
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the  cost.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  90,000  hhds.  a  year  does  not  turn  the 
scale  in  the  limited  market  of  the  Baltic?  And  what  en'ect  it  may  have  by  the 
annual  accumulation,  no  one  can  say. 

There  is  an  over  production  of  all  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  &c.,  and  heavy  stocks  on  hand;  these  depress  the  prices.  The 
cotton  market  is  so  balanced  now,  that  200,000  bales  less  in  the  present  crop 
will  very  materially  vary  the  price. 

It  is  maintained  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  Louisiana 
does  materially  affect  the  price  and  the  market,  as  they  would  vitally  affect  the 
value  of  cotton,  if  the  labor  employed  in  making  this  sugar  was  now  transferred 
to  that  article.  But  Mr.  Lee  will  argue,  because  25,000  hands  bear  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  amount  of  labor  employed  in  cotton,  they^will  neither  diminish 
the  price  of  sugar  or  cotton.  HAMBDEN. 


No.  VL 

The  duty  on  sugar  was  a  part  of  a  system,  and  required  no  defence  with 
the  friends  of  that  system;  but  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Johnston  to  show 
that  the  South  had  an  interest  in  this  particular  part  of  the  system. 

He  stated  that  35,000  slaves  were  'now  employed,  and  that  52,000  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  present  consumption;  that  the  increase  of  consumption 
of  sugar  would  probably  equal  the  increase  of  population,  and  require  slaves 
enough  each  year  to  make  4  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  sugar  con¬ 
sumed. 

It  was  stated  that  this  had  diverted  a  considerable  quantity  of  labor  from 
cotton  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are  greatly  overdone,  and  was,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  a  great  relief  to  those  interests. 

That  the  recent  establishment  of  three  or  four  hundred  plantations  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  demand  for  this  species  of  labor,  and  had  sustained  the  price  of 
slaves. 

That  if  these  slaves  were  thrown  back  upon  cotton,  they  would  very  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  heavy  stock  on  hand,  and  tend  more  and  more  to  redeem  the 
present  depressed  prices. 

These  were  views  presented  by  Louisiana  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the 
other  Southern  slave-holding  States. 

Has  Mr.  Lee  met  this  argument  like  a  statesman?  He,  with  a  morbid  and 
affected  sensibility,  cants  about  slavery,  “and  the  encouragement  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  negroes” — 44  raising  them  (as  he  says)  as  is  here  proposed,  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  merchandise:”  44  The  benefit  of  the  domestic  slave  trade.” 

Slavery,  it  is  known,  exists  to  the  South;  it  is  a  great  and  impending  evil, 
not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity — one  which  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  or  to  avoid.’ 

But  slavery  may  be  rendered  infinitely  worse  for  the  slave  and  the  master* 
by*whatever  impairs  the  value  of  his  labor,  and  the  means  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Slavery  must  be  dealt  with  as  it  is,  by  men  of 
sense — not  with  a  mawkish  affectation  of  sentiment.  It  is  as  important,  either 
as  a  matter  of  policy  or  humanity,  that  slaves  should  have  labor  to  perform 
and  that  that  labor  should  be  profitable,  as  that  free  and  white  men  should  en¬ 
joy  these  advantages. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  discussing  a  great  public  question,  has  attempted  to  appeal  to 
the  great  popular  prejudices  with  which  it  is  too  often  connected,  by  an  art¬ 
ful  and  hypocritical  allusion  to  this  subject.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  had  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  origin  or  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  By  destroy¬ 
ing  it,  you  may  ruin  the  planters,  destroy  the  value  of  slaves,  and  make  their 
condition  worse:  You  cannot  lighten  their  labors,  but  you  may  inflict  a  curse 
upon  them  and  the  country. 

Besides  a  total  want  of  information  on  the  subject,  it  was  peculiarly  inap¬ 
propriate,  if  not  indelicate  in  a  northern  man,  acting  principally  in  beha.f  of 
slave-holding  States,  to  interfere  in  this  matter  between  them. 

The  subject,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  slaves,  and  the  effect  of  the  transfer 
of  property  from  one  staple  to  another,  was  much  better  understood  at  the 
South. 
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The  culture  of  sugar,  chielly  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  fall  of  cotton,  has, 
within  a  few  years,  given  rise  to  a  transfer  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  to 
Louisiana,  and  consequently  an  unusual  demand  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  this  has  certainly  had  the  effect  to  prevent  a  change  of  value  corresponding 
with  the  decline  of  cotton,  and  has  sustained  their  value  at  a  particular  stand¬ 
ard. 

If  you  reduce  the  profit  of  making  sugar  one  half,  it  would  destroy  all  the 
inducement  to  make  further  investments,  and  sink  the  value  by  diminishing 
the  demand. 

If  the  culture  is  destroyed,  the  effect  of  throwing  this  quantity  of  labor 
upon  cotton,  in  the  new  States,  upon  fresh  lands,  cannot  be  calculated — it 
must  overwhelm  the  market,  reduce  prices  as  they  are  in  (he  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  sink  the  value  of  slave  property. 

The  value  of  slaves  is  founded  on  a  correct  estimate  of  what  they  can  make. 
It  is  established  now  by  a  standard  of  existing  prices.  If  those  prices  fall, 
slaves  will  fall,  and  what  affects  the  value  of  one,  equally  affects  all  that  de¬ 
scription  of  property. 

There  are  two  millions  of  slaves;  they  are  worth  now,  upon  an  average, 
$200  each,  making  400  millions  of  dollars.  Sugar  is,  say  5  cents,  and  cotton 
10  cents.  If  these  articles  fall  to  half  that  price,  will  not  the  slaves  fall  also, 
perhaps  not  in  exactly  the  same  ratio, ;  but  slaves  are  much  better  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  at  these  prices,  than  they  will  be  half  that  sum  when  these 
prices  have  fallen  one  half.  When  the  slaves  will  have  fallen  one  half,  the 
South  will  have  sunk  not  only  one  half  the  value  of  the  capital,  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  but  they  will  have  sunk  their  revenue  one  half ;  and  what 
effect  this  may  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  is  well  worthy  the  profound  consideration  of  the  statesman  and  the 
philanthropist. 

Mr.  Lee  says  the  labor  employed  in  sugar  bears  no  proportion  to  the  whole, 
and  has  no  effect  in  sustaining  the  price  of  slaves. 

This  merely  shows  that  he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
that  question  is  left  with  confidence  to  the  People  of  Virginia,  who  could 
not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  figures  and  all  the  facts  that  could  be  strung 
together,  against  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  notwithstanding  they  may  believe' 
that  Mr.  Lee  is  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  position  and  his  pursuits,  to  instruct 
them  on  this  subject.  But  if  the  culture  of  sugar  has  no  effect  upon  the  value 
of  labor, and  will  have  no  effect  if  suspended, and  this  value  now  depends  entirely 
upon  Cotton,  Rice,  Tobacco,  and  Grain,  what  then  becomes  of  the  argument 
of  ruinous  prices  and  reduced  estates,  and  general  distress  throughout  the 
South  ? 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton  in  Louisiana  is  about  equal,  and  both 
have  given  rise  to  the  demand  for  slaves.  They  mutually  act  upon  each 

other.  .  .  I 

Mr.  Lee  says,  that  although  Louisiana  requires  26,000  slaves  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  sugar,  they  will  not  be  purchased  from  other  States,  because  i 
he  says  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  assert  44  they  have  a  slave  population 
capable  of  producing  double  the  quantity  of  sugar.” 

If  Mr.  Lee  had  looked  to  the  census,  he  would  have  seen  that  Louisiana  has 
109,000  slaves;  and  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  would  have 
known  that  a  great  portion  of  the  slaves  are  employed  in  making  cotton,  and 
not  sugar,  and  that  slaves  are  carried  for  both  cotton  and  sugar ;  and, 
therefore,  like  most  of  his  calculations  and  arguments,  his  assertion  is  utterly 
groundless. 

Mr.  Lee  says,  the  increased  demand  for  2,600  slaves  a  year,  can  have  no 
effect  upon  price. 

This  is  in  addition  to  other  demands  for  slaves  for  cotton  in  the  new 
States.  It  transfers  this  number  from  one  culture  to  another. 

The  whole  increase  of  slaves  in  Virginia  is  4500  a  year.  This  demand  is 
therefore  equal  to  half  her  increase.  If  Virginia  sends  this  number  for  25 
years  to  the  sugar  region,  and  a  like  number  to  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  her  black  population  will  be  stationary,  while  the  white  will  have 
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doubled.  And  is  it  nothing  to  escape  an  evil,  which  begins  to  press  itself  so 
strongly  upon  the  minds  and  the  imaginations  of  the  people? 

If  the  effect  of  this  demand,  and  the  cultivation  or  sugar,  is  not  perceived 
upon  the  price  of  slaves,  if  the  demand  was  suspended,  the  effect  in  lowering 
them  would  be  instantly  felt  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Merchants  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  other  interests  of  the  country  to 
this  idol  of  free  trade.  Politicians  may  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  interests  to 
their  principles ;  but  the  people  will  require  to  know  of  them  why  their  pro¬ 
perty  must  be  sacrified  to  their  incomprehensible  theories ;  and  the  people  of 
the  South  will  know  from  their  Representatives,  why  the  only  interest  of  the 
South  shall  be  singled  out  and  separated  from  the  other  great  interests,  and 
sacrificed.  HAMBDEN. 


No.  VII. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  errors,  inconsistencies, 
and  absurdities,  contained  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lee  on  the  Sugar  Duty. 

He  has  stated,  as  part  of  his  evidence — 

That  a  tract  of  land  worth  $5,000  will  produce  a  crop  of  $22,500,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds,  by  his  estimate,  their  value  : 

That  this  estate  will  make  39  per  cent,  and  if  the  duty  was  removed,  24  per 
cent. 

He  says,  44  the  statement  of  Mr.  Johnston  corroborates  this,  although  it  makes 
the  profit  less”  !!! ! 

Yet  he  says,  “We  are  placed  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  the  finest  sugar  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world;  its  culture  could  be  increased,  there ,  to  almost  any  extent, 
and  were  our  planters  to  abandon  it ,  we  might  be  supplied  at  half  its  present 
price.” 

If  the  soil  of  Louisiana  is  so  productive,  and  so  cheap,  why  look  for  those 
favored  regions,  which,  he  says,  44  are  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion?” 

If  Louisiana  makes  24  per  cent,  what  becomes  of  the  money  ?  Why  has  not 
I  the  consumption  been  supplied  ?  If  it  was  true,  would  not  all  the  world 
have  found  out  a  source  of  wealth  richer  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  or  Potosi  ? 

Is  it  not  a  strange  circumstance,  that  a  man  will  clear  and  sell  an  acre  of 
ground  for  $10,  when  the  first  crop  on  it  will  sell  for  forty,  according  to  his 
showing  ? 

He  maintains  that  a  slave  can  make  682  dollars  a  year,  by  one  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  then  shows  he  can  only  make  375  dollars,  which  he  says  is  75  dol- 
|  lars  more  than  he  is  worth,  and  then  stoutly  argues,  for  he  can  very  adroitly 
turn  the  argument  either  way,  that  this  great  reward  of  labor  has  no  effect  up¬ 
on  the  price  or  the  demand  of  slaves. 

Mr.  Lee  has  stated  that  if  the  duty  was  removed,  the  sugar  estates  would 
then  come  fairly  in  competition  with  the  islands,  and  then  they  would  yield 
24  per  cent.”  Yet  he  represents  these  favored  regions,  44  infinitely  better 
adapted,”  as  suffering  a  great  depression  at  this  moment.  Now,  if  our  sugar 
estates  can  even  make  a  fair  profit,  the  duty  off*,  how  are  the 4 4  finest  sugar 
countries”  so  extremely  depressed ,  even  below  the  cost  of  production?  ”  And 
if  they  are  so  depressed  now,  how  could  “they  supply  us  to  any  extent  at  half 
the  present  price,”  44  if  our  planters  would  abandon  the  cultivation  of  sugar?” 
And  if  it  was  true,  that  we  should  be  supplied  cheaper?  at  even  half  the  present 
price ,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  that  sugar  will  rise  upon  the  reduction  of 
duty? 

These  errors  might  be  stated  and  contrasted  in  various  ways;  but  they  are 
so  palpable  and  glaring,  and  the  reader  can  so  easily  put  them  together,  that 
he  may  amuse  himself  with  this  mass  of  crudities. 

Mr.  Lee  has  stated,  that  44  the  tax  upon  the  People  for  the  benefit  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  production  was  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  when  in  ten  years  it  dou¬ 
bles,  it  will  be  nine  millions ;”  and  he  adds,  44  is  it  just  and  politic  to  compel 
the  nation  to  pay  a  tax  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole  value  of  the  produc- 
I  tion  ?”  The  People  have  no  means  of  investigating  the  facts,  and  must  rely, 

f  •  — .  '•  ^ 
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to  a  great  extent,  upon  this  evidence.  Nothing  has  been  presented  more  gross¬ 
ly  deceptive,  and  more  likely  to  operate  upon  their  honest  prejudices. 

The  public  may  be  astonished  to  find  that  this  four  millions  exceeded  the 
whole  amount  of  domestic  production,  at  the' moment  this  article  was  put 
forth.  He  establishes  the  production  of  75,000  hhds. ,  which  is  $3,753,000;  then 
he  asserts,  that  the  People  are  taxed  $2,250,000  of  this  amount,  because,  he 
says,  “  the  consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  this  increase  of  price.”  Then  it 
follows,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  case,  that  the  People  ought,  and  would  pur¬ 
chase  this  sugar,  if  the  duty  was  removed,  for  $1,500,000,  which  is  2  cents  a 
pound,  or  $20  a  hhd,,  which  is  absurd. 

This  error  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  Mr.  Lee’s  reasoning.  It  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  of  his  mind — that  the  duty  enters,  to  the  whole  extent,  into  the 
price.  There  is  nothing  more  untrue  or  more  fallacious. 

The  question  is,  what  would  be  the  price  of  sugar  if  none  was  made  in  this 
country r  The  difference  between  that  price  and  the  present,  is  admitted  to 
be  tax — who  can  calculate  that?  The  Havana  sugars  cannot  be  delivered  now 
in  the  United  States  for  less  than  five  cents — to  which  point  the  Louisiana 
sugar  lias  already  fallen  in  New  Orleans. 

But  it  is  known  it  cannot  be  purchased  for  less,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  folly 
to  speculate  and  reason  against  the  truth  of  the  facts.  The  operation  of  the 
duty  is  to  force  foreigners  to  pay  the  duty  on  what  is  imported,  while  the 
price  of  our  sugars  keeps  clown  the  price  of  the  foreign.  That  is,  the  foreign 
coming  into  direct  competition  with  it,  and  the  price  must  be  governed  by 
ours.  They  have  a  mutual  effect  upon  each  other. 

There  are  50,000  hhds.  imported,  which  pay  a  duty  that  goes  into  [the 
Treasury.  But  that  is  contributed  equally  by  all,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
the  subject.  The  attempt  to  make  the  People  believe  that  that  was  a  part  of 
the  tax  for  encouragement  of  the  domestic  article,  corresponds  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  train  of  thinking  that  marks  the  whole  production.  Now,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  “four  millions ”  and  the  “ nine  millions  tax,”  and  “the  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  production?” 

Mr.  Lee  says,  that  this  enormous  sum  is  paid  for  a  few  wealthy  planters — 
he  says,  that,  although  there  are  691  plantations,  there  are  not  more  than  450 
proprietors.  He  thinks  it  (for  it  is  like  most  of  his  speculations)  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  each  planter  should  own  two  plantations,  than  that  a  plantation  should 
be  owned  by  two  or  more  planters. 

Mr.  Lee  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  be  interested  in  making  sugar,  but  the 
planter. 

Who  furnish  the  capital,  labor,  engines,  mills,  kettles,  tools,  corn,  meat, 
whiskey,  horses,  oxen,  timber,  wood,  clothing,  blankets,  shoes,  transportation, 
&c,  &c.  &c..  and  yet  Mr.  Lee  says  “  that  450  proprietors  shared  this  enormous 
bounty.” 

Mr.  Lee  has  adopted  another  ingenious  mode  of  reasoning,  which  is  so  plau¬ 
sible  that  many  men  are  caught  with  it,  as  he  has  been. 

He  shows,  first,  the  enormous  tax  of  four  millions  a  year,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  amount  to  nine;  then  he  says,  it  would  be  much  better  to  buy  the 
slaves. 

He  loses  sight,  altogether,  of  the  fact,  that  the  labor  is  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  capital. 

That  the  planter  could  not  be  indemnified,  unless  all  his  capital  was  pur¬ 
chased. 

It  may  be  shown,  also,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  public  would 
gain  by  buying  up  every  other  capital  in  the  country. 

To  illustrate.  There  are  100,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  whaling,  with 
a  capital  of  six  millions,  making  three  millions  a  year.  Now,  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  tax  that  must  be  to  the  country.  It  would  be  much  better  to  buy  all 
their  ships;  and  what  objection  could  the  people  of  Nantucket  make,  if  they 
obtain  the  value  of  their  vessels?  But  what  would  they  do  in  all  time  to  come? 
How  employ  the  money,  the  labor,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  people?  No  more 
ships  to  be  built,  no  more  profitable  voyages— -they  must  live  on  their  money! 

Suppose  England  should  offer  to  buy  all  the  slaves  employed  in  sugar,  and 
all  the  iron  works  and  lead  mines,  salt  springs,  distilleries,  and  flour,  and  pa- 
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per,  and  powder  mills,  &c.  in  the  United  States,  would  the  money  indemnify 
the  people  for  the  loss  of  labor,  the  consumption  of  provisions,  the  internal 
trade,  by  the  change? 

Mr.  Lee  estimates  the  crop,  and  then  divides  it  among  the  working  hands, 
and  says,  each  hand  makes  $682,  or  $375,  no  matter  which:  it  would  De  quite 
as  wise  to  divide  the  profits  of  a  China  voyage  among  the  sailors,  and  you 
would  come  to  a  result  equally  true  in  principle  that  each  sailor  had  made 
5  or  $10,000  by  the  voyage;  or  to  divide  the  profits  of  a  steamboat  among  the 
hands,  or  the  firemen. 

Mr.  Lee  has  attempted  to  make  an  argument  for  the  public  prejudice  upon 
the  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar. 

In  order  to  magnify  the  duty,  it  is  now  said  to  be  a  duly  of  75  or  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  cost.  When  the  price  of  sugar  was  12  cents  a  pound,  the 
duty  was  25  per  cent.,  but  when  sugar  becomes  0  cents,  the  rate  of  duty  be¬ 
comes  50  per  cent. ,  when  it  falls  to  3,  it  will  be  100  per  cent.  So  that,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  sugar  becomes  cheap  to  the  people,  they  are  taught  to  infer 
from  this  statement,  that  the  rate  of  duty  rises;  if  sugar  was  now  reduced  to 
1  cent  a  pound,  it  would  appear  that  they  paid  $300  per  cent,  duty.  Such  is 
the  magical  power  of  Mr.  Lee’s  figures.  But  the  duty  has  not  been  changed; 
it  remains  always  the  same,  although  it  would  seem  to  be  rising  rapidly. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  sugar  should  become  so  cheap,  that  the 
duty  should  rise  to  such  an  enormous  disproportion! ! 

If  sugar  should  take  a  sudden  rise,  the  rate  of  duty  would  fall  quite  as  fast, 
and  sink  Mr.  Lee’s  figures  to  nothing,  and  destroy  the  whole  argument. 

There  is  another  topic  which  seems  to  take  equally  well,  ana  that  is,  the 
great  loss  of  navigation  and  trade,  as  if  it  did  not  require  as  much  tonnage 
from  Louisiana  as  from  the  Islands;  and  as  much  trade  to  buy  and  sell  do¬ 
mestic  as  foreign  sugar. 

But  if  this  argument  is  good  for  sugar,  it  is  much  better  for  flour;  there 
would  be  much  more  navigation  employed  in  transporting  our  flour  from  the 
Baltic,  and  quite  as  much  commerce. 

Mr.  Lee  maintains,  with  equal  ability,  that  the  most  favorable  time  for  the 
planter  to  reduce  duties,  is  when  the  article  is  very  low — that  is,  “  when  re¬ 
duced  below  the  cost  of  production;”  because  there  is  no  doubt  the  price  will 
rise.  When  this  takes  place,  the  People  will  find  great  relief  in  the  fact, 
that  they  only  pay  in  price  to  the  foreigner,  what  they  pay  now  in  tax  to  the 
home  producer  ! !  I 

Mr.  Lee  maintains  that  protection  is  necessarily  and  essentially  pro¬ 
hibition. 

He  says,  “the  duty,  to  be  effective,  (that  is  protective)  must  be  prohibitory;” 
“if  it  fall  short  of  this,  the  foreign  article  will  drive  the  domestic  produce 
from  the  market.”  But  the  foreign  article  does  not  drive  the  domestic  sugar 
from  the  market;  therefore,  it  is  not  prohibitory;  therefore,  it  is  not  protective. 

Again,  he  says,  “  the  duty  must  rise  to  the  point  of  prohibition  to  be  pro¬ 
tective;”  it  does  not  rise  to  that  point,  therefore,  it  is  not  protective.  What 
a  logician!  It  is  equally  true,  that  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  flour,  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  foreign  article;  the  duty  is,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  pro¬ 
hibitory,  therefore,  it  is  protective.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  most  to 
admire,  the  precision  of  his  definition  or  the  sylogistic  force  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Lee  says  the  sugar  in  Louisiana  will  yield,  when  the  duty  is  removed, 
24  per  cent.,  yet  he  recommends  us  to  abandon  the  culture,  in  order  that  su¬ 
gar  may  be  made  for  half  the  present  price  in  the  favored  regions,  al¬ 
though  the  present  price,  there,  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  is 
recomended  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  market  for  our  productions,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  that,  as  sugar  is  sold  for  one  half  its  present  price,  it  will  afford  a  high 
price  tor  our  articles:  but,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  he  assures  us,  if  we  remove 
the  duty,  the  price  of  sugar  shall  certainly  rise. 

Mr.  Lee  quotes  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  purchased  at  l£  cents  a  pound;  lie 
might  have  said  that  those  sugars  will  not  nett  so  much  in  our  market  while 
our  sugars  stand  at  5  cents,  because  they  must  submit  to  sell  at  our  market 
prices. 
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But  Mr.  Lee  appears  not  to  know  that  sugar  sells  also  at  New  Orleans  for 
Is,  2,  3,  4,  5,  cents  a  pound;  that  all  this  matter  of  price  is  a  mere  question  of 
quality. 

Mr.  Lee  thinks  nothing  shows  the  grossness  and  enormity  of  the  protecting 
system  so  clearly  as  sugar.  It  would  seem  rather  to  illustrate  the  beautiful 
operation  of  the  American  System  upon  capital,  industry,  and  trader  the  mu¬ 
tual  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  parts,  and  the  diffusive  influence  upon 
-  the  whole  country. 

From  this  short  review,  no  doubt  will  remain  of  the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  the 
correctness  of  his  calculations,  the  truth  of  his  principles,  or  the  force  of  his 
reasoning;  and  if  the  mass  of  evidence,  the  extent  and  variety  and  novelty  of  the 
information,  and  the  prodigious  array  of  figures,  have  failed  to  convince,  it 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  zeal,  or  industry,  or  research,  but  to  the 
mass  of  error  and  prejudice  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  been  equally  fortunate  with  the  other  subjects  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care.  The  members  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  the  valuable  information  and  authentic  facts  and 
satisfactory  evidence  the  committee  have  obtained,  with  so  much  labor,  for  the 
benefit  of  Congress. 

HAMBDEN. 


No.  VIII. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  prices  of  two  qualities  of  sugar  in 
the  Havana,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  from  that  place,  who  is  perfectly  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  subject,  and  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

CUBA. 

Muscovado  sugar  cannot  be  made  in  Cuba  under  the  price  of  five 


rials  per  arrobe,  or  per  100  pounds,  -  -  -  -  $2  50 

Add,  hogshead  or  barrel,  export  duty,  drayage,  &c.  -  -  1  50 


At  the  port  of  exportation,  per  100,  -  -  4  00 

Add  freight  to  the  United  States,  50  cents,  insurance,  &c.  10,  60 


Per  100,  -  -  4  60 

Besides  storage,  drayage,  commission  on  selling,  &c.  making  not  less 
than  -------  -  40 


5  00 

Duty,  -  -  3  00 


$8  00 

Brown  Clayed  Sugar — 6  rials,  or,  per  100  pounds,  -  -  S3  00 

1  50 

4  50 

Freight,  &c,  -  .60 

b  5 10 

Storage,  drayage,  commission,  &c.  say  -  40 


5  50 

Duty,  -  -  3  00 


$8  50 


So  that  any  sale  below  these  prices  in  the  United  States  must  produce  so 
much  loss  to  grower,  or  shipper,  or  importer. 
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The  Muscovado  is  the  most  inferior  qua!:*y  of  sugar.  It  is  clear  that  this 
description  could  not  be  sold  in  New  Orleans  for  less  tha.n  five  cents  a  pc-und* 
without  the  duty,  and  that  the  whole  Western  counrry  is  furnished  as  cheap* 
with  a  superior  article,  as  they  could  be  from  Cuba.  The  sugar  in  Neiif 
Orleans  varies  in  quality  and  price  from  two  to  five  cents;  in  some  instances, 
very  fair  samples  may  go  to  nve  and  a  half. 

With  the  West,  therefore,  it  is  a  mere  question,  whether  they  prefer  to  ex¬ 
change  their  productions  in  New  Orleans  or  in  the  islands. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  sugar  cannot  compete  in  the  market  of  New  Orleans, 
because  it  cannot  pay  the  duty  and  sell  at  the  same  price,  without  a  sacrifice 
equal  to  the  duty:  so  that  this  must  be  a  question  settled  in  the  minds  of  the 
intelligent  People  of  the  West.  They  will  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  talk 
about  the  enormous  tax  to  the  sugar  planters.  The  West  consumes  50,000 
hhds. ,  which  they  buy  with  every  thing  they  can  send  to  market. 

It  is  believed,  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  steam  power,  and  the 
greater  skill  and  economy,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  expense,  it  will  very 
soon  be  afforded  at  four  cents. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  results,  that  the  foreign  article  of  this 
quality  is  excluded  from  the  New  Orleans  market,  but  the  price  is  not  in¬ 
creased  to  the  consumer,  and  the  duty  merely  serves  to  protect  our  produc¬ 
tion,  to  give  a  moderate  and  fixed  price,  and  to  guard  against  over  importa¬ 
tion,  temporary  sacrifices,  variable  markets,  &c. 

It  is  admitted,  that  this  description  of  sugar  is  worth  four  cents  in  Hava¬ 
na,  while  the  Louisiana  sugar  is  estimated  at  five  cents.  This  is,  probably, 
compensated  by  difference  of  quality. 

But,  when  they  arrive  at  New  York,  the  Havana  will  be  4.60  and  Louis¬ 
iana  5.60,  and  other  charges  would  make  one  5,  and  the  other  6  cents.  If 
there  was  no  duty,  Louisiana  would  be  compelled  either  to  sell  at  5,  and  there¬ 
by  lose  a  cent  a  pound,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  Havana  would  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  Louisiana,  at  6;  and  if  there  was  no  sugar  of  that  description, 
the  price  would  rise  much  higher,  depending,  entirely,  upon  their  owrn  com¬ 
petition. 

While,  therefore,  the  Louisiana  sugar  limits  the  price,  and  prevents  the 
rise  above  6,  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  two  articles  upon  each  other 
will  be  to  fix  the  price  at  the  medium  between  them. 

But  the  Havana  must  now  pay  a  duty  of  3  cents,  which  will  bring  her  su¬ 
gar  to  8  cents;  but  then  it  meets  the  Louisiana,  which  is  at  6,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  fall  to  the  same  level,  by  which  a  loss  of  2  cents  is  made  by  the  produ¬ 
cer  or  importer,  and,  consequently,  a  gain  to  the  consumer  of  two  cents,  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  paid,  while  the  Government  has  received  3  cents  upon 
the  imported  article. 

Now,  Louisiana  sends  25,000  hhds.  to  the  North,  upon  which  she  has  gained 
1  cent  a  pound,  equal  to  $250,000,  which  may  be  a  bounty,  and  is  the  only 
actual  gain  to  the  planters. 

But  the  East  imports,  during  the  present  }*ear,  say  75,000  hhds., -upon  which 
it  has  been  shown  there  is  a  reduction  of  2  cents  a  pound,  equal  to  $1,500,000, 
by  the  effect  of  Louisiana  competition. 

If  Louisiana  furnished  no  sugar,  and  the  present  duty  existed,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  is,  say  150,000  hhds.  would 
cost  8  cents,  (besides  all  the  rise  that  might  happen  by  accidental  causes) 
which  would  be  therefore  $12,000,000:  but,  by  the  effect  of  competition,  sugars 
sell  for  6  and  not  8  cents,  which  therefore  cost  the  people  but  $9,000,000;  which 
is  a  clear  saving  of  3  millions. 

At  present  the  West  is  supplied  with  50,000  hhds.,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  bounty  paid  to  the  producer.  The  duty 
upon  this  does  not  go  into  the  Treasury,  which  loses  therefore  $1,500,000,  but 
this  tax  is  saved  by  the  West. 

The  East  will  require  100,000  hhds.  Of  this,  Louisiana  will  furnish  25,000, 
by  estimation,  and  upon  this  quantity  Louisiana  gains  $250,000.  But  the. 
East  requires  75,000  hhds  more,  which  is  imported.  Upon  this  quantity  the 
East  will  save  2  cents  a  pound,  equal  to  $1,500,000,  which  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  sum  which  the  West  has  saved,  and  these  twro  sums  comprise  the  three 
millions  which  were  before  shown  to  be  saved  to  the  people. 
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This  75,000  hhds.  has  paid  a  duty  of  $2,250,000  to  the  revenue,  of  which 
$1,150,000  lias  been  paid  by  the  importer,  and  is  no  tax  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  So  that  the  whole  East,  comprehending  two-thirds  of  all  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  have  paid  to  the  Treasury  $750,000,  and  250,000  to 
Louisiana,  making  a  million;  while  it  has  been  demonstrated,  there  is  a  saving 
in  price,  on  the  100,000  hhds.,  of  $2,000,000. 

Now  how  stands  the  account? 

If  all  the  sugar  consumed,  150,000  hhds.,  was  imported,  it  would  pay  to  the 
Treasury,  $4,500,000 

But  75,000  only  are  imported,  which  pay  2,250,000 


The  Revenue  has  therefore  lost  $2,250,000 

But  the  West  has  saved  her  proportion  of  this  duty,  which  is  one-third,  equal 
to  $1,500,000,  and  that  settles  the  account  with  her. 

The  East, or  Atlantic  States,  with  two-thirds  of  the  population,  would  have 
contributed  $3,000,000,  but  they  have  paid  only  $750,000  duty  and  $250,000 
bounty,  making  a  difference  of  $2,000,000 — so  much  retained  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people. 

But  if  the  East  should  say  to  the  West,  Why  should  we  pay  a  million  more 
than  you?  They  would  reply,  that  part  of  this  difference  arises  from  locality; 
we  have  a  transportation  of  1,500  or  2,000  miles,  which  equalises  the  price. 
The  true  answer  is,  we  have  created  $3,750,000,  which  enables  us  to  buy  other 
articles,  that  pay  duties,  instead  of  paying  the  duties  on  sugar,  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  treasury  has  lost  nothing. 

If,  iiTthe  spirit  of  complaint,  she  should  reproach  Louisiana  with  the  bounty 
of  $250,000,  she  will  triumphantly  reply,  that  she  saves  them  $2,000,000  a  year 
in  the  price. 

Louisiana  may  say,  as  she  does  confidently  say,  to  the  West,  we  furnish 
you  sugar  as  cheap  as  it  can  he  furnished  from  the  Islands,  in  exchange  for 
all  your  productions;  and  we  save  you  $1,500,000,  which  you  would  pay  in 
duties  to  the  Treasury,  if  the  sugar  was  imported. 

To  the  North  she  will  say,  we  receive  all  your  manufactures  of  wood, 
iron,  cotton,  woollens,  leather,  furs,  &c.  &c.  many  agricultural  productions, 
we  employ  your  shipping,  and  we  enable  you  to  be  supplied  with  sugar  for 
two  cents  a  pound  less  than  if  you  paid  the  duty  upon  the  imported  article. 

To  the  South  she  might  say,  we  receive  your  slaves  at  a  value  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  increase  in  price;  we  return  you  a  large  sum  in  money 
every  year;  we  relieve  your  country  from  a  superabundant  black  population; 
we  abstract  this  labor  from  cotton  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are  overdone; 
and  you  pay  but  six  cents  for  Louisiana  sugar,  when  it  is  obvious  you  would 
not  pay  less  than  eight,  and  probably  much  more,  with  the  duty,  it  imported; 
and  the  price  is  not  increased  more  than  one  cent  a  pound  over  what  it  would 
be  if  the  duly  was  removed. 

She  will  say  to  the  East  and  the  West,  we  are  now  in  a  successful  ex¬ 
periment;  if  protected  as  we  now  are,  we  shall,  in  a  very  short  time,  furnish 
sugar  of  superior  strength  and  beauty,  for  four  cents  a  pound,  while  the  re¬ 
duction  of  duty  may  glut  our  markets  with  foreign  sugars  of  every  quality — 
derange  prices — impair  the  confidence  of  the  planters — prevent  further  ex- 
-  tension  and  improvement  in  the  cultivation — unsettle  the  value  of  property; 
and,  what  perhaps  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  lead  to  attempts,  in  the  Islands  dur¬ 
ing  their  present  suffering  condition,  to  destroy  our  planters  by  temporary 
sacrifices  in  our  market. 

The  duty  was  levied  for  revenue,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  so  high  as 
not  to  be  necessary  for  protection.  But,  the  great  and  rapid  fall  in  the  price, 
and  the  very  depressed  state  of  the  market  abroad,  render  the  duty  now  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  save  Louisiana  from  a  dangerous,  if  not  ruinous  competition,  which 
merely  protects  her  in  the  home  market,  while  it  does  not  materially  affect, 
and  certainly  not  injuriously  affect,  the  consumer;  while  it  is  believed  she 
has  had  a  decided  influence  in  reducing  the  scale  of  prices;  and  will,  finally, 
supply  the  country  at  moderate  and  regular  rates. 

And  she  confidently  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the  People  of  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

HAMBDEN. 


